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Some notes on the Leguminosae of Siam. 

GLENN CULBERTSON. 

During the latter portion of a few years residence in Siam, 
I spent many interesting hours in the study of the flora of 
that almost untouched botanical field. My work was chiefly 
upon the plants in the immediate vicinity of Bangkok, the 
specimens having been collected during short walks on the 
outskirts of the city, or during more or less extended house- 
boat trips through the many canals intersecting the city and 
much of Lower Siam. 

On examining the list of a collection of about four hun- 
dred plants, with a view to comparing the number of species 
in the seventy orders represented, I was somewhat surprised 
to find that of these four hundred specimens, which composed 
the greater part of the flowering plants in that immediate 
vicinity, seventy-six were of the order Leguminosae. These 
species were found in thirty-eight genera; twenty-two of 
these genera were found under the sub-order Papilionaceae, 
eight under Caesalpineas, eight under Mimoseas. This is a 
very much larger proportion of the last two suborders than 
is found in a temperate climate. Gray's Manual of Botany 
gives Papilionaceae thirty-two, Caesalpineae four, Mimosese 
two; while Coulter's Rocky Mountain Botany gives seventeen, 
two, and one respectively. 

A few of these plants have most probably been introduced, 
but at least ninety per cent are native. 

Of the Papilionaceae the genus Pterocarpus, of which there 
are two species (P. indicus and P. macrocarpus), is easily 
first in commercial importance, although last on the list 
botanically considered. Both species are rather large trees 
with very hard and beautiful wood, somewhat similar to ma- 
hogany but coarser grained. The wood from the roots and 
from large knots or protuberances is much darker than that 
of the trunk and is richly variegated. This wood is very 
highly prized by the Siamese and Chinese for ornamental 
purposes, and a great many beautiful betel boxes and other 
valuable articles are made from it. Some very good speci- 
mens of this wood, probably bearing the native name "padoo" 
or "padu", were exhibited at the World's Fair at Chicago. If 
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distance were not too great a barrier, it would find a ready 
market in this country for veneering purposes. 

Another tree, very common farther north in Siam, is the 
bastard teak, Butea frondosa, named most probably from the 
striking similarity in the appearance of the leaves to those of 
the teak tree. It blooms during the dry season in January 
or February, when the leaves have fallen; and the geat abund- 
ance of its large bright orange-red flowers certainly places 
it first in gorgeousness, and if second in beauty, it is second 
only to the famous Poinciana regia. Even then it is not 
from lack of beauty in the flowers, but rather from the ab- 
sence of contrasting foliage. 

It is on the twigs and small branches of this tree, as well 
as the banyan and one or two others, that the little insect, 
Coccus lacca, makes its home, and causes the production of 
stick lac. Every year a great many long, low-roofed boats 
from the north come down the Menam to Bangkok, loaded 
with small branches of Butea frondosa, thickly incrusted with 
this valuable amber-colored gum. 

Plants of the genera Erythrina and Sesbania are small trees. 
Of the three species of Erythrina, all are very striking in ap- 
pearance, because of the dense racemes of exceedingly showy 
coral-red flowers. These also appear during the dry season 
as do almost all Siamese flowers of any marked beauty. 

Sesbania grandiflora is a great favorite of the poorer peo- 
ple, on account of the edible qualities possessed by the young 
shoots, leaves, and flowers, which are eaten as a vegetable 
with their curries. Nowhere, I suppose, are there legumin- 
ous flowers of larger size than those of this tree. The petals 
are fully four inches long, and when the flower is open, the 
tip of the broad recurved standard or upper petal, is at a dis- 
tance of five or six inches from the tips of the wings and keel. 
One variety has pure white flowers and another dark red. 
Man, it seems, is not the only animal that has a liking for 
these flowers as an article of food. The huge flying fox bats 
also consider them a great delicacy. On almost any moon- 
light night, several of them could be seen, from the ever open 
windows of our dwelling, as they came screeching to one an- 
other, and flapping their broad wings (sometimes four or five 
feet from tip to tip) to alight on the trees, where they hung 
head downwards or reached out their ungainly thumbs for an- 
other flower or branch. 
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Uvaria crinata, a rather insignificant looking shrub, de- 
serves mention because of its long dense cylindrical racemes 
of beautiful pink flowers, and the peculiar habit of the pedi- 
cels curving inwards after flowering, and pressing the three 
to five jointed short pods firmly against the strong rachis. I 
have never seen more dense and enduring racemes of delicate 
and beautiful flowers than those of this plant. It is certainly 
worthy of wide introduction as an ornamental plant. 

Among the twining Papilionaceae no species is more deli- 
cate and retiring than the wild licorice plant, Abrus precator- 
ius. It is sometimes grown as an ornament around native 
dwellings,. partly on account of the flowers and partly on ac- 
count of the bright scarlet seeds which have a black spot 
around the hilum. The seeds are prized as ornaments, and 
are used by jewelers and druggists as one grain weights. 
There is a strong taste of licorice noticeable in the leaves and 
stem but especially in the roots, which, judging from the 
large amounts seen in the shops, are extensively used for the 
same purpose as the true licorice root. 

Several species of Clitoria and Canavalia are quite inter- 
esting, but space will not permit a description. Before no- 
ticing some of the more prominent species of Csesalpinese, I 
must mention the shrubby Flemingia strobilifera, which 
grows in clumps resembling the American hazel bush in gen- 
eral appearance. The inflorescence consists of many flowers 
arranged along each side of a zigzag rachis. The one to 
three flowered peduncles are enclosed within broad persistent 
bracts, which in many cases effect a complete exclusion of in- 
sects at the time of flowering. 

Of the Cassalpineas, the most beautiful and probably the 
best known to the world of all the trees in Siam, the teak ex- 
cepted, is the Poinciana regia. Truly queenly, the prevailing 
and almost glaring scarlet of its myriads of flowers is delight- 
fully softened by the pale yellow of a single petal in each, 
and by the rich green of the 1'arge, feathery, minutely di- 
vided, compound leaves. This tree with its wide-spreading 
branches can be seen at a great distance, and although in all 
probability an introduction of many decades past, it has 
taken a firm hold upon the hearts of the flower-loving Siam- 
ese. From a distance the flowering tree strikingly resembles 
a large fire, which resemblance, no doubt, gave origin to its 
Siamese name, "the flame of the forest." 
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Of the genus Ccesalpinia, two species are rather peculiar, 
especially to an inhabitant of a cooler climate. One, C. bon- 
dcealla, is an extensive woody climber, sometimes reaching to 
a distance of seventy feet or more on each side of the parent 
stem, and a jungle where there are many of these plants is 
next to impassable because of the binding power of the 
branches, covered with strong recurved prickles. 

C. pulcherrima is a small tree frequently planted for orna- 
mental purposes. The copious, wide-spreading, terminal ra- 
cemes of reddish orange or yellow flowers, cause the tree to 
appear like a great bouquet. It has been named the "pea- 
cock tail tree" by the Siamese. 

Of all the genera of Leguminosas represented, I think no one 
has a larger number of species than Cassia. Of these C. fistula 
is the most noticeable. It is a medium sized tree, which during 
the hottest part of the dry season is literally loaded with great 
bunches of large bright sulphur-colored flowers. Here again, 
the absence of leaves at the time of flowering is conspicuous. 
The pods of this tree are cylindrical and from fifteen to 
twenty-four inches long. The seeds of Cassia tora are gath- 
ered by very poor people, and used as a substitute for coffee. 

Saraca cauliflora is a large wide-spreading tree with beau- 
tiful clusters of reddish-orange flowers. These flowers are 
long and tubular and without petals, with seven stamens aris- 
ing from the throat of the calyx tube. 

The tamarind is found in great abundance over all of south- 
ern Siam, and is one of the most useful of all the trees in the 
country. The wood is heavy and hard, and is used for vari- 
ous purposes. The flowers, young leaves, and especially the 
great abundance of reddish, sour pulp, which surrounds the 
seeds, are very palatable. The latter furnishes a very agree- 
able sauce, which is eaten by all classes with rice and curry. 

Among the species in the suborder Mimoseas, Neptunia 
oleracea is one of the most curious. It is a prostrate plant 
with sensitive leaves and pretty little heads of yellow flowers. 
Its most peculiar feature, however, is a provision for obtaining 
light and air, when it happens to grow out over the water, 
which is very frequently the case. At such times it develops 
a great abundance of very porous spongy tissue around the 
stem between the nodes. The ordinary stem is usually less 
than one-fourth inch in diameter, but when the floats have 
developed they measure fully an inch across. 
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Few trees are more handsome than the lofty Parkia Rox- 
burghii. Although we hardly expect such large plants in 
this suborder, some of these trees measure fully seventy feet 
in height, and with their large twice pinnate leaves and re- 
markable flowers, they present an appearance not soon for- 
gotten. The inflorescence consists of long pendulous racemes 
usually with three heads of flowers. These heads are as much 
as two and a half inches in diameter, and below this there is 
a neck of similar flowers one inch or more in diameter, and 
still below this is a fringe of flowers containing long stamin- 
odes, which in appearance remind one of the broad ruffs of 
Queen Elizabeth's time. From these peculiar white heads, 
each of which contains a hundred or more separate flowers, 
as many as a dozen or fifteen pods, a foot or more long and 
one or two inches broad, are produced. 

Several Acacias are found, one of which, a prickly climber, 
often binds the tops of high trees together by means of its 
ramifications, although the stem at base may not be more 
than three or four inches in diameter. Mimosa pudica, with 
its pretty little pink flower heads and peculiar skeleton-like 
pods, is only too abundant, and must be classed with such 
pests as the thistle, nettle, and briar, with us. 

In continuance, I could mention the thick woody pods of 
Xylia, which, under the influence of the hot afternoon sun, 
burst with a loud report and scatter their seeds through the 
forest to quite a distance from the parent stem, as do the 
pods of one species of Milletia; or I might speak of the deli- 
cate clover-like Desmodium triflorum, or the huge beans of 
Canavalia ensiformis; but sufficient has been given already. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 



